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Once in each month we propose to remind the reader, by the above design, of the 
mode in which the great Hirrocaares acquired the art for which he became so 
distinguished. It was then, as now, the recorded experience of others, which 
formed the basis of medical improvement. To those convérsant with the mytho- 
logy of the Greeks, it is well known that those heroes who had performed peculiar 
services for mankind had temples erected to them, the ceremonies of which were 
confided to a consecrated body of priests. Eecunarius, who was regarded as peou- 
liarly the god of Medicine, had numerous temples, both in Greece and Asia Minor. 
Of these, the earliest celebrated was that of het tint of: Con, 
dence of Hippocrates, became afterwards the most famous. — 

It wae atural to a superstitions, age to cuppose thet the disposition and the 


: power which Esculapius had exhibited, when among men, would still be manifest- 


ed towards his faithful worshipers. The sick, therefore, repaired to his temple to 
be healed. The oracles of the god were generally given in dreams, suggested 
no doubt by the excited imagination of the devotee, but interpreted by the priests, 
who were thus enabled to prescribe such remedies as their wisdom or policy 


- should direct. Many of these were trifling and extravagant ; but at a later period, 


orators, philosophers and students attended the temples, and aided the priests in 
ful, and the patients were cured, they offered in the temples votive tablets, on 
which were inscribed the character of the disease, and the ceremonies or medi- 
cines which had been instrumental in their cure. So, also, when any one disco- 
vered a new remedy, or invented a surgical instrument, a record was mede in 
these temples. Thus did they become the repositories of valuable documents for 
those engaged in the study of the healing art. 

It was here, in these temples, that Hippocrates acquired a knowledge of the 
experience of former times. It was the histories engraven on these tablets thet 
suggested and sanctioned, to a discerning and philosophical mind, principles of 
practice, the light of which remains unobscured by the researches of all subse- 


quent ages. 
We have only, in conclusion, to invite the medical reader to hang up his tablets 

in this our temple, that the result of his experience, like that of the men of ancient 

may be the means and relieving the sufferings 
of others. 
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the Use in Amenorrhea—P Obstructionis, 
Cases of its successful Administration. B; W. T. S. Conner, 
Bo fer os I know, Digitalis hes nover as yet been noticed by the profes- 
ove 


FE 


in such cases, which it is unnecessary to detail, 
no alleviation whatever. The i 
ad advanced so far toward a fatal termination that I deemed it wholly 

to continue the treatment. Her friends were, however, un- 


iti 


Digitalis, no other medicine was given except an occasional laxative. The 
er anon to have recourse to our medicine in 
cases. 
; Case 2. In April, A..D. 1830, I'was called to attend Miss J——, a 
) I} hired girl, wt. 18, who had labored under Paramenia Obstructionis for 


> 

exe ‘ slogue. Emmenagog M 3 at in 
_Y talis may be used with success in Amenorrhea, 

‘even where the ordinary remedies used in such cases fail to restore 
the healthy functions of the uterus, the result of my experience leaves me 
in not the slightest shadow of doubt. 
was Gest directed towards this remedy in Amenorrhea, was, I confess, 
pee I had conceived no views a priori of its modus operandi 

ter, F » Miss M— 
tat. 19, came under my care, Paramenia Ob- 
twelve months. She was a girl of stout, robust constitution and sanguine 
{ Tho case was produced by cold, from exposure to the 
hig care, the prominent symptoms were 
pain cing cough, almost constant headache, consti- 
pati xacerbations of fever every afternoon, pulse 
a and slightly corded, loss of appetite, sallow complex- 
| pa; also, pain in the epigastrium, distension of 
its was, nas ime, relie e aimficuity 
of pain in the heart, &c., also subsidence the 
swellings, and a general i vement in appearance. The remedy was 
‘the term of six or eight weeks, when the menses appeared, bringing en- 
tire relief to all the symptoms. Within the following six months, one or 
two interruptions occurred to the regular appearance of the catamenia, but 
| prompt relief was afforded by resuming the Digitalis. It will be proper 
to remark here, that from the commencement of the administration of the 


ntestioum, s 
feet and legs, and leucorrhea. Previous to my having been . 
in the case, she had been treated by another physician without success. 


her ordinary 
i n July, 1830, I was called to see Miss 
ed me that she had taken cold 18 mouths previous, which caused sup- 


accompanied by severe pain in 
gravated Dysmenorrhoee 


the 

alarm e from lungs ; she also had pai S uae a 

pest Br general emaciation. Io the first place, parte were 

course taken to arzest the hemorrhage, after which the Digitalis wes 

used alone, as before. In two weeks, under its influence, the menses ap- 


unattended with pain. The 
ast 


ranger. 

I might enumerate several other cases which would go well 
to establish the utility of Digitalis in Paramenia Obstructionis, but 
think it unnecessary. ‘The above cases have been selected because oth- 
er treatment had been previously adopted without success ; and because 
of their long standing it cannot be reasonably inferred that the vis medi- 
catrix nature alone produced the cures. It is not my design to enter 
the list with those who cavil about the modus operandi of the Digitalis, 
I have given the result of my experience with it in Paramenia Obstruct- 
ionis, with the full belief that it is a remedy worthy the attention of the 
ession, im sack | have detailed, and bape mares. be 
investigated by those who are more gosmpetens to judge than myself. It 
is well known to the profession, that icines producing apparently the 
most opposite effects, do, occasionally, under different circumstances, 
produce a re-appearance of the catamenia. Suppression of the catamenia 
depends frequently on causes directly opposite, and, of course, the treat- 
ment must vary accordingly. Debility and lax fibre are frequent causes; 
but in my practice, which is chiefly in the country, it is oftener depend- 
on an opposite state of the system; and hence I infer, that Digi 

is acts favorably by lessening the general excitement and — 
that l relaxation of the system, and also of the vessels of the uterus, 
ich is necessary to the re-establishment of healthy action ; and also, 


Digitalis in Amenorrhea. 1 
the last six months, in consequence of having @ften cold. When I first 
saw her she complained of pain in the heart, cough, headache, j 
ed 
I determined to uy the eue oi the Migitalis, with the assistance Of no 
other remedy except an occasional laxative, which was indispensable on 
t menses made @ partial attended con- 
vider: pate The was ail conned with 
intermission, as in case I. in weeks a copious ca- 
tamenia, unattended with in, ensued. Treatment was now discootinu- 
‘ t aid was in, a pentract- 
treatment the menses made a ial a at 
. Her 
ttend her she had again taken cold; the 


New- 


is ( 


nce of 


him. At the end 
nta 


since with epileps 
anxiety at 
none 
3 a 
ight and day, became 
than himself, occa- 


» as well as 


IMITATIVE EPILEPSY. 
iel Webb, a laborer in a 
» was seized five months si 
loss of his wife 
and t 
was hi ches 
ho had kept his station n 
high . An 
make, but some years 


at the 
humerous 
(Shel 
person, w 
Vv 


N: ighboring village, 
| of 


Imitative Epilepsy. 9 


[Twe Scarlet Fever commenced its attacks at Hallowell, in the month 
of March last, and continued with unusual severity until the expiration 
‘of the year 1892. The extensive experience and uniform success of Dr. 


» 


E do nat blways cpnsider it necessary to do this, since the nausea 
vomiting often indicate gastric irritation, -\sathe> state the 
alimentary canal. In the advanced stage of the disease, however, eme- 
oa sometimes very usefully employed, to dislodge the viscid secre- 

which may have descended from, or clog the pharynx ; and also 


Page, in ite treatment, entitle the following remarks to great confidence 
and attention. We trust this distinguished practitioner will often favor 
the profession with the fruits of his long and eminent career. Besides 
thé Scarlatina, Dr. P. writes us that sporadic cases of Typhas Syncopa- 
lig, ot Spotted Fever, have been met with occasionally during the year ; 
iore particularly at the time last Spring, when its existence at Hal- 
ywell_ was announced in this Journal on the authority of another physi- 
of that place.} . ok | 
Practical Otecrodtlons on the Treatment of Scarlatiaa. By Dr. B. 
Pate, of Hallowell, Me. A 
for the Boston Medical and Surgical Jonrnal.} 
wholera, we have been ‘visited, during the last year, with Scarlet 
Fever, ‘which has prevailed extensively ed axi Expidernic' in the State, and 
cases © occasionally appeared ; and also 
ny following obsdrvations to: the 
merely 10 commenicae of treatment in Scarlatina, 
whieh I have found, with one exception, uniformly successful in my own 
practice, during its prevalence the last year ; in the hope that it may be 
ot mee ‘that ¢ is deemed unnecessary to give a detailed account of 
_y Three sp belong to Scarlatina (according to Willan, Bateman, 
The imple Scat Pore diets, and 
but attention. ‘moderate temperature ; light’ diet ; muci- 
5 some mild, astringent gargles, (fontle: laxatives); are all that 
But the other varieties, Scarlatina 
Wihgineta, and Scariatina: Maligna: (for which the remedies heté 
commended are' peculiarly adapted), are: far tore formidable, and re- 
of 


% 


for two letters 


who 


Treatment‘ef Searlatina. 
the tonsils are large, or the child breathes with dif- 
ment of the attack, the patient should be placed in 
wo to ten grains of the carbonate of ammonia (ac- 
: barley water, mullein or sage tea; sweetened with 
; in some cases again 
le remain unmoved during eight or twelve hours after 
of rhubarb and sulphate of potass (equal quantities 
one or two free motions. | 
prescription, from Dr. Thacher’s Modern Practice, 
a handfull of red rose leaves, a piece of myrrh of the 
but if the child 
to as a ; 
ing it in that way, from a teaspoonful to a tablespoon 
lk 
haled twice a day. 
first used in Went Indien, and hove poo. 
pars past for this complaint with great satisfaction, is 
has a general stimulant, as a local application to 
> of Cayenne cap 
iliog water, and to re- 
then ity of warm vinegar. After 
338. il gently, in a 
M. J: and when cold, strain. 
ire. In the milder cases, 
the more aggravated, the 
s; and to 
two last), wh aken in 


12 Treatment of Scarlatina. 
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INFLUENCE OF OCCUPATION ON HEALTH—NO.1X. 
(Communicated for the Boston Medical and Sergical Journal.) 


bonic acid. It is @ common idea thet. the air is not to life 


to the production of sulpburous acid gas, which 1s formed by the unioa 
of the contained in the coal, with the oxygen of the 
The e from the forge, to which I have y alluded, 
contains a certain amount of this gas. I have said that this smoke was 
ion expressed by some, ised on by many, that exposure i 
agent ts beneficial, and thatthe more of i is reesived ito the 


true cause being even suspected. As 8 proof that smoke.ma produce 
and even fatal eflects, I shall mention the following, case, the 


dangerous 
facts of which are related on unquestionable pee 


Some made their escape ; but others ined till the air was so fer pa- 
rified that their companions could descend to their aid. When ‘the nar- 
rator Grst saw them, some were running about frantic and furious, and 
striking all who came in their way ; some ran off terrified when any one 


Tne other poisonous gases, evolved during the decomposition of the at- | 
mosphere by burning charcoal, are azote or nitrogen, and carburetied 
which will maintain the fame of a lamp. This is —_ true. Per- 
sons have been found insensible in the same atmosphere in which a lamp 
or candle has continued to burn. 

With respect to the use of charcoal in the arts, as in the working of 
aught which is sufficient to carry gases 
sufficiently aware. 

The vapors from burning sea coal are said to be the most noxious 
kind of emanation from fuel. This ious effect is 
favorable ae process of digestion. But it pty no a sage the 
lungs to inhale a poisonous gas, or to be clogged with a quantit : 
dered charcoal, to accumulete ia their passages and impede the adenis- 
sion of the air. That the effect of this agent is unnoticed, proves, not 
that it is unreal, but that it is slow and gradual ; and asthma, or more se- 

affected, and killed onsequence 
violently affected, and some killed, in c » 8S Was sup 
the yon. of a steam engine having escaped into the workings, and con- 
| taminated the air. Four men, who attempted to force their way through 
this air, were unable to advance, and seem to have died immediately. 
The rest attempted to descend two hours after, but were suddenly stop- 
ee ee As soon as they reached it, although their 
’ ights burned tolerably well, they felt difficulty in breathing ; were then 
seized with violent pain and beating in the head, giddiness and ringing in 
the ears, accompanied with vomiting, palpitation and anxiety, weakness 
of the limbs and — _ loss of recollection. 


14 Cholera Circular of the Mass. Med. Society. 
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BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 
BO ST ON, FEBR U AR Y 13, 1833. 


Lut. ‘What have: been the prevailing diseases ia your sphere of practice, 


approached them; some were singing, others dancing, some. praying q 
and others lay listless and insensible ; all who sould dencribe their eine 
- ation had violent headaches. A similar accident happened more lately 
at the same ; and some have been witnessed among miners in the 

have now to speak of another kind of combustion, namely, that of 
the substances commonly employed for producing light. There is no 
danger to be apprehended, under any circumstances, from the small 
emount of carbonic acid given out by a lamp or candle, when burning : 
brightly ; but it is probable that a very small quantity of the mixed gases 
fatal. ‘A party of ironsmiths, who 
on charcoal. 
: “REPORT ON THE CHOLERA CIRCULAR OF THE MASSACHUSETTS | 
MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
‘Asour three months ago we published a Circular that was addressed by | 
Coupeeliors of the Massachusetts Medical Society to its. members 


The Pulse. 15 
ve cases 
above mentioned ? In what ance did they period 
4, cases of disease symptoms peculiar to 
nat tk any period ? 
nw hat treatment have you found most useful in the disorders named 
store, so far as you have wi ? 


We offer, below, an official report, just made, of the measure in which 
the design of thie Circular has been accomplished. be Oot 


1838, the following Report was presented, read and accepted, and order- 


ed ta be published ia the newspapers, 

,* The Committee, appointed at the last meeting of the Counsellors to 
consider the expediency of taking measures to collect accurate informa- 
respécting the he epidemic within this ask leave 

. That after their. oppointment, they issued « circular letter, 
directed to every Fellow of the Society, containing five questions, to 
which they solicited answers ; and from these answers they e 

ain the information which the Counsellors by the na ee 


of the Committee. ‘ They have, however, as yet, received but t 
wine answers; ‘end: thoagh they contain much usefal information, 
Committee do not feel prepared to make a final report until they are put 
P.ponsnanion int oot itional facts. They trust that this will be the case ; 
for a large ion of the answers which they have received have come 
to hand within a short time, atid they have reason to hope that the Fel< 


which the Counsellors are desirous of obtaining, that they 


._.The C tee therefore ask further time to 
them. All which is respectfully submitted. 
Feb. 6, 1833 : By the Committee.’ 
‘to ‘the foregoing report, in erder that the members. 
Med. Soy, nd of he Cop earnest wish of the 
sha Society, and of the Committee, that 
ellow of en iety should commanicate, for the public benefit, ai 
which have come ander his 
Secty Mase, Mods Societys 


any ‘argument to-confirm it would be superflacus ; so any attempt to de- 
its ‘character, in this ‘respect, maybe ‘regarded as treason 
against established aattiority. No medical mam terminates hie visit to his 
tient, whatever the disease, without interrogating this monitor ; and'ne 
mc rt of sytiptonis is regarded us complete, if this cireumstance be omit- 
however, «practitioner should ask himself at every visit whet pre- 
tie’ (rein this whet changé'he conceived to 
have taken place in the tystem: Corresponding to if allered condition, we 


16 Pulse. 


daily occasion to observe, that states of the pulse which are not, by any 
| appreciable difference, to be distinguished from each other, are common 
to a variety of diseases. 

Another circumstance calculated to produce perplexity in judging from 
the pulee, is, that the state in which it is found, at the time of a visit, is s0 
often due to temporary causes, independent of the general operation of the 
maledy. Thusthe effect of a meal, of unusual exertion, or of mental emo- 
tion, is to accelerate the circulation ; and these may happen to be operat- 
ing at the time when the physician makes his visit, and may thus materi- 
ally influence his opinion, so far as it is founded on this diagnostic. Cel- 
sus, with his usual good sense, remarks upon this matter in his third book. 


© We trust very greatly,’ says this observer, ‘to the pulse, a most deceitful 


guide ; for it is rendered slower or quicker by the age, the sex, aad the 
peculiar temperament of the system ; and frequently in a healthy system, 
if the stomach happens to be weakened, and sometimes even at the com- 
mencement of fever, the pulse becomes slow and soft, so that it may seem 
feeble when just on the eve of unusual excitement. On the contrary, it 
ia excited and resolved by the sun’s heat, by bathing, exercise, fear, anger, 
and any other mental affection. It will even happen, when the physician 
makes’ his ‘visit, that the anzious of the patient what will be his 
opinion of the case, serves to accelerate the pulse ; for which reason the 
skilful physician does not immediately, on his arrival, take the hand of 
the sick man, but sits dowa with a cheerful countenance and inquires af- 
ter his health. He then quiets his fears by persuasive discourse, and 
then gently applies his hand to the pulge.’ This seems to be carrying the 
act ba 

occasions, bowever,.on which the beneGt to be derived from 
this soures of dingnosie is perfectly unequivocal. One of the most. atrik- 
ing is the ‘passage of & gallstone into the intestines. In this case the paia 
is extremely violent, greater than is produced by almost any degree of in- 
flammatory affection occurring in the same region. But the circulating 
system remaina in the mean whiléalmost wholly unaffected. Dr. Heber- 
den, in his Medical Commentaries, mentions a remarkable case in illus- 
tration of this. I have seen, says he, a man of courage and patience 
rolling himself on the floor and crying out, with the violence of this pain, 
which I was hardly able to lull into a tolerable state by giving nine grains 
ef opium every twenty-four hours, to which be had never been accustom- 
been. in the sweetest sleep of perfect health. 

- Ou the. whole, the doctrine of the pulse is very important, and ve 
complicated, It should be learned and applied with great caution 
judgment, and our present object is aolely to urge the necessity of guard- 
ing against trusting too implicitly to. ita indications, ovad 


apprehead he might at times be perplexed for an answer. In fact we have 


| 
| 


WOUNDS OF THE NOSE, FROM FIRE-ARMS. 

By M. Baupzns, Surgeon-Major, and Professor in the Algerine Hospital. 
Wounps of this nature, especially if attended with the loss of substance, 
singularly mar the harmony of the visage. All the resources of our art, 
then, ought to be put in practice to prevent such deformity. 

Loss of substance of the Lobes of the Nose—Rhinoplastic Operation— 
Pega f soldier 5 shot across the base of the nose, and nearly de- 
prived of the whole of that part. The bare nostrils exhibited a frightful 
appearance : but little of the septum remained ; and the bones of the 
nose were shaken, but not shattered. I pared the edges of the wound, 
and, after the example of M. Larrey, detached portions of the integu- 
ments on each side over the canine fosse ; by means of which with the 
. aid of a few sutures, I masked the bony skeleton of the nose, and supplied 
the of fibro-cartilage by allowance of integument for the base, and 
stuffing slightly with charpie the cavity of the artificial nostrils. In short, 
I succeeded in giving the organ the desired form, snd especially prevent- 
ed flattening at the base by the application of wooden pincers. In six 
weeks all was well. 

Perforation of the Right Nostril, and the Ball in the corres- 

o we were at Mount At who was 
attending me in the ambulance, received a shot in the middle of the right 
nostril. The ball was of the cylindrical kind. It made a large opening 
for itself, but remained free in the nasal fossa, without touching the sep- 
tum in any remarkable manner. 
id ‘ the of the Nasal Cavities and of the s 
with a ball, coming downwards, which divided into two portions the lobe 
of the nose, broke of the cartilage and the vomer, passed through 
the floor, pierced the tongue and parts situated under the median 

between the os hyoides and the lower jaw. Another soldier re- 
ceived a similar wound, that the ball stopped on the tongue, and 
scarcely did it any injury. In both cases, after removing the bony splin- 
ters, the lobe of the nose was replaced by sutures, and cold fomentations 
were applied to the parts. The first case experienced an intense glossi- 
tis, which required a deep scarification of the tongue. In other respects, 
the cure was complete in twenty days. There remains, of course, in 
both patients, an anormal communication between the mouth and nose, 
which will require in one of them the constant application of an obturator. 


CLOT-BEY IN PARIS. 
of Medicine, Pe The was a striking scene. At an early hour, No- 
vember 13th, 1832, two of the most commodious benches were occupied 
by the ptiens who have come to study medicine in Paris, and in the 
midst of » distinguished by the brilliant magnificence of his costume, 
sat Dr. Clot, physician general to the an Og the Pacha of Egypt, di- 
this interesti roupe. ou eigners have st -mark- 
ed  wrccegy es no beards They have a distinction of raok 
among them—a chief, with his assistants and sub-assistants : these were 
clad in a scarlet vest and richly with gold ; on 


18 Medical Intelligence. 
their heads a red cap, in the Grecian fashion. The remainder of the 
pupils wore a simple blue dress, and cap of the. same color. M. Clot, in 
ition to the richly-embroidered scarlet costume, wore a_ splendid 
Cachmere for a turban, and a superb damask for a girdle : on hie breast 
were diamond stars. He tfectly oriental : one should know 
beforehand that he was a native of » otherwise it would be difficult 
not to suppose him an Egyptian. 

The Academy was inthe highest degree anxious to hear from M. Clot 
an account of his proceedings in Egypt, and the President, as inter 
of the general pod visiter to it. Too 

gly approached t reau, an story ia the midst 
found Ties, After a few words of coeas for hie want of habit in ad- 
dressing aa audience in the French language, he thus — 

‘I lived at Marseilles, a practitioner of some years standing, when I 
was applied to by an agent of the viceroy of Egypt.. I was invited to ua- 
dertake the organization of the service of health in that 


prove insufficient. course this made me many an enemy ; for many 
ao i person was dismissed : I narrowly escaped death from the 
of an assaasin who struck me in the amphitheatre. | 
_. My officers of health were honored with military insignia, which con- 
tributed at first very much to increase the jealousy conceived against 
them ; but that also passad away. ' eet 
The Pacha’s army now amounted to 60,000 men, and there was a 
grievous want of ical officers. To remedy this want, I proposed to 
convert the hospital of Abouzabel, which is near Hel is, and within 
about four leagues of Cairo, into a medical school. I collected a hun- 
dred young Arabs for my first pupils. | 
But now my real difficulties. How was I to teach these young 
» with w language I was unacquainted ? 

I happened to find at Cairo three individuals who understood Freuct, 
Italian, and Arabic ; but they knew nothing of medicine. I said to 
them, ** Come, you shall be physicians ; but first you must be scholars.” 
I gave them a lecture, and said, “‘ Now you have had your first lecture ; 
study it, and write it for me in Arabic.” To assure myself of the cor- 
rectness of the translation, I had it re-translated into French. It was 
then dictated to the young Arabs, who wrote it down, and were ex imin- 
ed through the interpreters, In this way I got through a course of ana- 


ir theoretical mode of instruction soon began to fail us ; we found 
that we should eed ctically to work with the dead body. 
howe wever, lool like an insurmountable difficulty. The vieeroy 


charged at first with the military service. The troops of the pacha, at : 
that time in Lower Egypt, pansies to abont 25,000 « men ; the remain- 
der of the army was in the Morea. ‘The officers of health were all of the 
lowest and meanest Seperigtion-—pereete who had risen, from being hos- 
pital attendants, to the rank of practitioners-in-chief—and all without any 
examination into their abilities. The pacha entreated me to organize the 
service after the French mode. pt 

I found, in the first place, a supreme board of health, consisting of the 
first of his highness, his physician in ordinary, and a practition- 
er of the Court. I did not join this board : I was appointed physician- 

speral to the army. I then set my plans to work ; the first of which 


y of permitt 


equally unwilling to give his sanction. One method alone remained for 


me, and that I resolved to try. I visited the Ulemas, the Mohammedan 
pre. These functionaries were long sensible of the decline of their 
nfluence, and saw that it could only be recovered through the andy of 
medicine—the people having such a veneration for the Francs, all of 
whom they conceive to be physicians, and whom they generally 

by tendering them their pulse to feel. The chief of the Ulemas, 

rior man, did not refuse to reason with me on the matter. His pfi 


the tortures inflict ins? 1 readily disposed 
of the latter objection. ‘“ Suppose,’ said I, “that the dead do really feel 


pieces and 
chief priest, ‘‘ go on, dissect ; but mind I do not give you leave 


only say nothing ; I will not hinder m > Ie 
overcome the repugnance of the pupils to 


9 
cure myself from the dangers of popular prejudice. The pupils I gradu- 
ally habituated to the contact of the dead body ; and oe ay see noe 
they were all warm advocates of dissection. Through them also I ob- 


viated the risk that might arise from popular abhorrence. The pupile 
persuaded their parents and friends, and the rest of the ; af- 
ter which everything went on smoothly. I even invited the U to 


witness our proceedings. The chief lema attended ; and even Ibra- 
him Pacha himself, with some of the officers of his court, assisted at an 
entire lecture oa anatomy. (General murmur of approbation through the 


Five years thus rolled on, consecrated to the business of instruction. 
The land forces were now ,supplied with medical officers, but the navy 
was still deficient ; the expedition into Syria also required a eupply. 
There was thus a rapid demand for my pupils ; and when the 
came they were all put in requisition. cholera, as it ravaged Cairo, 
was a far more dreadful scourge than was ever known there before. In 
29 days it cut off 60,000, out of a lation of 260,000. The utmost 
that the plague ever cut off was 40,000 in the course of six months. All 
my pupils, as I said, were employed during the epidemic. One of them 
now present, was attached to the household of the Pacha, and tre 
sixty cases with success. I lost, however, twenty or thirty of my pupils 
(out of 150) during the ravage of the cholera. Abouzabel, which con- 
tains about 1800 i itants, one half its population. 

It was after the visitation of this pestilence, when the pupils reassem- 
bled, that I sent out a hundred of them to join the expedition in Syria. _ 

I attribute the wonderful progress made in the school of Abodzabel to 
the method of mutual instruction which we adopted there, and mainly to 
the excellent capacity of the Arabs, who are very intelligent, smart, and 

of great powers of retention. ‘ 

But to conclude. It was in consequence of observing the little stabi- 


| 

objections were these - was it possible to remove - | 
fanation which the ians altached tothe violation of the dead ?. And 
the torture ion, how are they better off wait to be gnaw- 
ed by the worms? their pains casa only be antici by a few hours ; 
of thousands of the living are depending upon them ?” And as to the 
general utility of auatomy, I asked, ‘“‘ How would you best make yourself 
cquainted with the mechanism of a watch? Should 

I will 


— 


and of being persuaded of the paremount ad- 
er Ponce sangeet at 1 proposed to the Pacha, to whose inex- 

I was so much indebted, to send into Europe a 
certain number of young men to be instructed in "the schools of medicine, 


‘and.who should bring back with them a store of professional information. 


Ali readily acceded to my request. He chose France ; and 
i me to select twelve of my pupils, whom I should conduct 
atry. lonly ed that I could not take them all. 


iM regard to myself I have been requested by the Pacha to wear in | 
France the oriental costume, that my countrymen might see that I was 
raised to the rank of Bey. I have sacrificed nothing for this dignity ; I 
The toleration of my kind patron is bounds ; and, however true. 

¢ igion ve no such 
fice’: it was nat even demanded that I should. 1am both a Bey and a 
Christian ! ee with pleasure and gratitude, a title which [ did .;. 


appointments, which were originally fx at 8000 
were afterwards texeed to 12,000 but, by the addition of the title, 
the ‘of 96,000 franes per annum. Nor is the title ane, 
wished, he said, that I should be distinguished from my professional 
brethren by the decoration of a star ; and in bestowing it on me, he ta 
you less a Christian 
int recital was followed 


Ruplure Stomach, consequent upon girl, aged seven- 

digestive functions carried on in 

a ony oe patural way, wes attacked, iately after a violent act of 
sneezing, with peritonitis, which soon terminat 

mortem examination, discovered a : 

the stomach, near to the cardiac ori wat within 


ed 

aid in t eee ee or that the perforation closed by a 

Journal de Chimie Médicale. 


was received too late for the present number. 


‘Whole aun mber of deaths in Boston for the week end Feb. 8, 17. Males, 6—Females, 31. 
Of inng fever of the tu by 
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